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PREFACE. 

/W  may  feem  unnecejfary  to  prefent  this 
fmall  EJJay  to  the  World ',  upon  fubjedts 
which  have  employed  the  pens  of  the  mojl  able 
writers:  my  only  excufe  is,  that  many  per- 
Jons  vifit  Bright helmjl one  to  bathe,  and  drink 
the  waters ; who  by  proceeding  incautioujly 
without  the  advice  of  a regular  Phyfcian, 
often  very  materially  injure  their  healths  and 
impair  confitutions  which  otherwife  might 
have  remained  found  and  vigorous. 

Where  being  nothing  pub  li fed,  in  a fmall 
compafs,  which  could  give  the  Patient,  un- 
filled in  medical  knowledge , a curfory  view 
of  the  advantages  and  difadva?itages,  arifng 
from  the  ufe  of  baths  and  drinking  fea  and 
mineral  waters ; I apprehended  the  following 
obfervations  might  be  ufeful , and  acceptable 
to  the  public . 

/ 
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( if  ) 


/ 

/ have  quoted  the  opinions  -of  the  bef  au- 
thors, both  ancient  and' modern,  on  the  fub - 
jeSis  l have  treated  of.  The  nature  of  this 
Efay  required  that  liberty , therefore  I hope 
I fall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  plagiary,  for 
having  introduced  into  this  little  work, 
the  pertinent  obfervations  of  other  writers, 
in  fuch  order  as  feemed  moft  conffient  with, 
and  fuitable  to,  the  intended  fmplicity  and 
brevity  of  my  plan . 

V 

The  obfervations  made  in  the  following 
pages,  are  chiefly  confined  to  Brigh'thelmflon, 

but  are  nearly  applicable  to  Margate,  and 
mofl  of  the  other  elegant  fea  bathing  places 

in  England. 
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O F T H E 

I 

SITUATION  and  AIR 

OF 

» 

BRIGHTHELMSTON, 


THIS  ancient  town,  is  fituated 
on  the  fea  coaft,  in  the  county 
of  Suflex,  being  about  fifty-four  miles  fouth 
of  London ; commanding  a profpeht  of  a 
moft  beautiful  bay,  which  forms  a part  of 
the  Englifh  channel : the  fhore  is  bold  and 
deep,  covered  with  a fine  hard  fand ; the 
extenfive  downs  and  fruitful  hills  that  nearly 
incompafs  this  town,  ferve  to  defend  it, 

in  the  winter,  from  the  north,  eaft,  and 
weft  winds. 

B The 
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The  foil  is  of  a chalky  nature,  dry  and 
free  from  marfhes,  the  crops  are  luxuriant, 
and  the  giafs  of  a fine  filky  texture,  pro- 
mifcoufiv  interfperfed  with  a variety  of 
aromatic  plants. 

The  frefh  water,  ufed  for  the  common 
purpofes  of  life,  is  extremely  pure,  being 
filtered  through  rocks  of  chalk;  which 
abound  in  this  country  : it  is  a curious  fa<5t 
and  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  wells  of 
this  town  fink  wdth  the  flowing,  and  rife 
with  the  ebbing  of  the  fea. 

Before  we  treat  of  the  quality  of  the  air 
of  Brighthelmfton,  we  fhall  premife  a few 
of  the  general  principals  of  pneumaticks; 
air,  therefore,  when  pure,  is  a tranfparent 
fluid,  having  weight  and  endued  with  a 
very  great  degree  of  elaflicity,  which  is 
encreafed  by  heat  and  diminifhed  by  cold  ; 
or  in  other  words,  heat  rarifies  the  air,  and 
cold  condenfes  it. 

But 
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But  the  common  air,  of  the  atmofphere 
in  which  we  breathe,  is  a heterogenious 
mafs  ; generally  containing  a quantity  of 
watery  particles,  and  impregnated  with 
various  light  and  volatile  fubftances. 

Human  life  confifts  in  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  circulation  of  the  blood;  nei- 
ther of  which  can  be  carried  on,  without 
refpiration  : therefore  air  is  an  agent,  not 
only  neceffary  to  life,  but  according  to  its 
quality,  has  a material  influence  upon  the 
hate  of  the  health. 

Phyfiologifts  have  differed  very  much, 
with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  refpiration,  fome 
think  its  ufe  in  dilating  the  lungs,  is  to  en- 
able the  blood  to  pafs  through  the  finer 
veffels,  into  the  pulmonary  veins  ; others 
fay  that  the  air  mixes  with  the  blood,  in 
order  to  dilute  its  particles : fome  imagine 
that  it  is  intended  to  cool  the  blood,  by 
carrying  off  its  fuperabundant  phlogifton ; 
whilft  later  writers  in  diredt  oppufition  to 

this 
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this  opinion,  have  fuppofed  that  it  heats 
the  blood,  at  the  fame  time  alledging  that 
heat  and  phlogifton,  are  contrary  in  their 
nature.  I flhall  not  in  this  place  attempt 
either  to  eflablifh  or  controvert  any  of  thefe 
dodlrines ; it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know, 
that  if  refpiration  be  flopped  any  confidera- 
ble  time,  death  mull  neceffarily  be  the 
confequence ; that  no  animal  ufed  to  open  „ 
air,  can  live  when  long  confined  in  foul 
air ; and  that  air  is  effentially  neceffary  to 
enable  us  to  hear,  fmell,  and  fpeak,  being 
the  vehicle  of  found  as  well  as  of  odour. 

The  various  changes  this  fluid  under- 
goes, by  being  combined  with  the  volatile 
parts  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
fubflances,  and  by  the  reception  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  renders  a 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  we 
are  to  breathe  in,  a very  ferious  object  of 
confideration ; as,  when  taken  into  the 
lungs  in  certain  flates,  it  is  often  the  oe- 
cafion  of  various  diforders,  to  which  the 

human 
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human  body  is  liable.  Hot*  often  do  we 
find  people  infected  with  difeafes,  by  only 
breathing  the  air  contained  in  a fick  perfon’s 
chamber  ? how  frequent  do  putrid  fevers, 
and  even  confumptions  arife,  from  inhaling 
air  impregnated  with  the  effluvia  of  putrid 
bodies?  three  fatal  infiances  of  this  laft 
kind,  have  happened,  within  thefe  few 
years  to  three  anatomical  profefiors  in  Lon- 
don ; all  young  men  of  the  moft  promifing 
genius. 

\ 

In  fact  we  cannot  be  over  cautious  in 
choofing  the  air  we  are  to  breathe  in,  as  we 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  infected  from 
what  goes  into  the  lungs,  than  by  the  food 
we  take  into  the  fiomach.  When  the 
plague,  meafies,  fmall-pox,  &c.  are  epi- 
demical, the  air  is  the  common  vehicle,  by 
which  this  infectious  matter  is  conveyed 
and  communicated. 


In  warm  climates,  where  the  air  is  very 
hot,  and  confequently  highly  ratified ; the 

inha- 
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inhabitants  are  fubjeft  to  inflammatory  fe- 
vers and  bilious  diforders  : on  the  contrary 
in  thofe  latitudes,  where  the  air  is  cold  and 
condenfed,  natural  perfpiration  is  obftru6t- 
ed';  circulation  retarded,  and  the  fluids 
infpiflated ; from  whence  arife  coughs, 
rheumatifms,  and  confumptions. 

In  rainy  climates  the  air  is  much  faturated 
with  watery  particles ; which  relax  the 
habit,  deflroy  the  tone  of  the  folids,  and 
render  perfons  breathing  this  air,  fubjetfl  to 
intermitting  fevers,  jaundice,  dropfy,  and 

flmilar  diforders. 

* *( 

The  air  in  great  cities,  from  the  innu- 
merable noxious  particles  which  it  abforbs, 
is  very  pernicious  toafthmatic,  confumptive, 
and  delicate  conftitutions  ; and  to  all  that 
clafs  of  people  who  are  fubjedt  to  nervous, 
hyfteric,  and  hypocondriac  difeafes.  Stag- 
nated or  mephetic  air,  is  commonly  found 
in  hofpitals,  goals,  and  fhips ; and  is 
generally  the  caufe  of  dangerous  putrid 

and 


and  malignant  fevers,  to  thofe  who  are  fo 
unhappy  as  to  be  long  confined  in  thefe 
places : of  late  ventilators  have  been  ufed 
to  purify  the  air  in  fuch  fituations;  the  many 
beneficial  confequences  already  produced 
by  this  invention,  we  hope  in  a little  time 
will  make  the  ufe  of  ventilators  much  more 
general. 

Many  fatal  accidents  have  happened  to 
people,  entering  incautioufly  into  pits, 
wells,  cellars,  mines,  &c.  where  the  air 
has  been  pent  up  a long  time  ; the  brea- 
thing fuch  noxious  effluvia,  being  common- 
ly attended  with  inflant  death.  The  belt 
method  to  examine  this  kind  of  air,  is  to 
try  whether  a candle  will  burn  in  it;  if 
the  flame  be  immediately  exfflnguifhed, 
the  air  of  fuch  place  is  reckoned  unfit  to  fuf- 
tain  human  life.  Buildings  fituated  in  low 
marfhy  places,  or  near  lakes,  have  the 
air  very  unwholefome  ; and  in  houfes  e- 
re£ted  in  the  midfl  of  woods  or  groves, 
much  fhaded,  or  near  extenfive  flower 

gardens. 
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gardens,  the  air  is  pernicious,  efpecially 
in  the  night*  The  ingenious  Dodor  Ingen- 
houtz,  in  a late  publication,  proves  that 
the  air  of  all  flowers,  is  at  all  times  nox^- 
ious ; and  {fill  further,  that  every  fpecies 
of  plant  in  the  dark  or  fhade,  emits  un- 
wholefome  vapours ; on  the  contrary,  that 
a pure  and  dephlogifficated  air,  is  produced 
from  the  leaves  and  {ferns  of  all  kinds  of 
plants,  when  expofed  to  the  light  of  the 
fun  ; and  that  an  animal  will  live  five  times 
as  long  inclofed  in  a certain  quantity  of  this 
purified  air,  than  it  would,  if  {hut  up  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  common  air,  of  the 
atmofphere.  From  the  above  oblervations, 
people  ought  to  guard  againlf  keeping  too 
many  flowers  in  clofe  rooms,  or  deeping 
at  night  under  the  fhade  of  trees,  or  leaving 
their  bed  chamber  windows  open  in  the 
night,  if  near  a grove  or  forefh 

From  thefe  few  remarks,  we  may  eafily 
conceive  how  effentially  neceflary  pure  air 
is,  to  the  prefervation  of  health  ; we  ought 

there- 

\ 
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therefore  to  be  ftill  more  cautious  in  our 
choice  of  it ; when  it  is  to  be  ufed  as  an 
auxiliary,  in  the  recovery  of  fick  perfons: 

We  often  find  that  people  pay  too  little 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  air,  in  which 
patients  are  confined,  to  the  fatal  deftruc- 
tion  of  many  of  the  human  race ; errors 
of  this  kind  do  not  fo  often  happen  from 
the  negledt  of  the  phyfician,  as  from  the 
obftinancy  of  the  nurfes,  who  generally 
keep  their  patients  too  hot,  by  fhutting 
them  up,  in  clofe  chambers,  where  the 
pure  air  is  denied  all  manner  of  accefs. 

The  firfi:  care  of  a phyfician  fhould  be, 
to  advife  his  patients  to  refide  in  thofe  fitu- 
ations,  where  the  air  is  befi:  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  their  complaints  : but  if  air  can- 
not be  found,  with  medical  properties, 
which  may  afififi:  in  the  removal  of  diforders; 
at  leaf!  fuch  fhould  be  fought  for,  as  would 
not  aggravate  them. 


C 
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With  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  air  of 
England,  perhaps  no  town  can  be  found 
to  enjoy  a more  falubrious  one,  than  Bright- 
helmdon,  its  lofty  duration,  proximity  to 
the  fea,  drynefs  of  foil,  great  didance  from 
forefls  and  dagnant  lakes,  little  rains  and 
almod  condant  ferenity  of  atmofphere ; 
naturally  point  it  out,  as  a mod:  healthy  and 
delightful  reddence,  particularly  for  valetu- 
dinarians, in  the  fummer  feafon. 

Doctor  Relhan  a learned  phylician  and 
drift  obferver  of  nature,  wrote  a fhort  hif- 
'tory'of  Brighthelmdon,  with  remarks  on 
its  air  and  an  analyfis  of  its  waters ; from 
various  experiments,  which  he  made,  befides 
confulting  feveral  of  the  mod  intelligent 
people  of  the  town,  he  drew  the  following 
concludons. 

That  in  England  the  changes  of  heat  and 
cold,  tho*  often  fudden,  are  never  excef- 
five ; that  durations  near  the  fea,  have  re- 
ftefhing  breezes,  all  the  dimmer ; and 

their 
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their  froft  and  fnow,  in  the  winter,  are  but 
of  fhort  duration ; that  in  the  fummer 

months  at  Brighthelmfton,  a fea  breeze 

✓ 

prevails,  which  rifes  with  the  fun  and  dies 
away  with  the  fetting  of  the  fame ; that  the 
warmer  the  day  is,  the  more  cooling  and 
frefh  is  the  breeze ; fo  that  the  almoft  fuf- 
focating  heats,  which  fometimes  happen  in 
this  Illand,  and  which  are  intolerable,  even 
to  the  natives  of  the  torid  Zone,  are  never 
felt  here. 

r l • , •' 
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That  the  fame  temperature  prevails  in 
winter,  with  refpeeft  to  froft  and  fnow,  the 
former  happens  fufficiently  often,  to  add 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  is  fharp 
while  it  lads,  but  its  duration  is  fhort,  fnow 
frequently  falls  during  the  winter  feafon, 
but  feldom  continues  on  the  ground  above 
a day  or  two ; the  warmth  from  the  fea 
and  the  fouth  weft  winds,  which  prevail, 
foon  diftolves  it ; therefore  the  effedls  pro- 
duced here  either  by  the  different  degrees 
. of  heat  or  cold,  are  too  tranfitory  to  be 
pernicious.  Ob- 
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Obfcrvations  were  made  upon  the 
weight  of  the  air,  of  this  town,  by  means 
of  the  barometer,  during  the  fummer 
months,  it  was  found  that  the  mean  height 
was  about  twenty-nine  inches  and  a half, 
and  that  the  greateft  variation  did  not  ex- 
ceed half  an  inch : obfervations  were 

made  in  London  at  the  fame  time,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  mean  heighth  exceeded 
thirty  inches,  and  that  the  greateft  variation 
was  about  two  inches  ^ confequently  the 
variations  of  the  atmofphere  in  London, 
were  greater  than  at  Brighthelmfton. 

Mr.  Boyle,  who  improved  the  air  pump, 
computed  that  the  weight  of  the  circumam- 
bient atmofphere,  upon  the  external  fur- 
face  of  a middle  fried  man,  was  nearly 
equal  to  two  hundred  and  forty  hundred 
weight;  therefore  fuppofing  the  quick  fil- 
ver  at  that  time,  to  hand  at  twenty-eight 
inches  in  the  barometer,  if  by  change  of 
weather  the  mercury  rofe  to  thirty  inches 
and  one  third,  according  to  his  computa* 
\ tion. 
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tion,  this  man  muft  fuftain  the  additional 
weight  of  twenty  hundred,  fo  that  the 
whole  preffure  at  that  time  would  be 
equal  to  two  hundred  and  fijtty  hundred 
weight. 

To  thofe  unacquainted  with  tjae  laws  of 
pneumaticks  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  the 
human  body  could  be  able  to  fuftain  fo 
great  a preffure ; but  this  wonder  muft  foon 
ceafe,  if  they  confider  that  the  air  is  a 
fluid,  which  preffes  equally  in  all  directi- 
ons ; and  that  the  air  contained  in  every 
part  of  the  human  body,  is  nearly  in  equl- 
librio  with  the  external  air  ; confequently 
fuftains  its  preffure ; for  this  amazing 
weight  of  atmofphere,  does  not  affedt  the 
human  body  fo  much,  as  a perfon  diving 
in  the  water,  is  affedted  by  the  weight  of 
that,  which  is  above  him.  But  if  the  equi- 
librium of  the  air  be  deftroyed,  by  the  ex- 
ternal air  being  condenfed ; immediately 
a preffure  takes  place,  in  proportion  to 
the  denfity,  by  which  means  the  tender 

fibres 
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fibres  of  the  body  may  be  broken  and 
firoyed  : on  the  Contrary,  if  the  external 
air  be  much  rarided,  then  the  air  contained 
in  the  body,  from  its  elaftic  nature,  will 
expand  itfelf,  in  order  to  reftore  the 
equilibrium,  and  burd  the  tender  veflels: 
thefe  fa&s  are  felf  evident,  to  thofe  the  lead: 
acquainted,  with  the  fcience  of  experi- 
mental philofophy. 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  may  be  able 
to  account  for  the  caufe,  why  thofe  who 
live  in  certain  fituations,  according  to  the 
changes  of  the  atmofphere,  are  fubjedt  to 
(pitting  of  blood,  adhmatic  complaints* 
and  various  other  diforders.  As  the  com- 
mon air,  mud  always  be  impregnated 
with  the  effluvia  arifing  from  the  different 
bodies  it  paffes  over  ; hence  near  the  fea 
coads,  the  air  mud  not  only  contain  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  fea  water,  which  is 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  but  alfo  of 
that  which  rifes  in  fpray,  impregnated  with 
its  fairs;  therefore  we  may  judly  fay, 

that 
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that  the  air  of  places  lituated  near  the  fea^ 
is  medicated  with  its  waters  ; and  perhaps 
no  air  more  purely  fo,  than  that  of  Bright- 
helmfton ; it  being  free  from  ftagnant  wa- 
ters, noxious  vapours  arifing  from  plants, 
«r  any  effluvia,  that  might  tend  to  viciate 
this  ufeful  element. 
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Inflammatory  fevers,  afthmatic  com- 
plaints, confumptions,  dropfy,  chlorofis, 
and  hiflerical  diforders  are  little  known 
among  the  inhabitantsof  this  place ; indeed 
this  is  apparent  to  every  faanger,  as  the 
pi&ure  of  health  feems  painted  in  the  face 
of  each  individual. 

From  an  exadl  regifter  of  all  the  deaths 
and  chriftenings  that  happened  in  this  town 
for  near  a fpace  of  fifty  years,  it  appeared 
that  there  were  nearly  two  births  for  one 
burial ; although  above  two  thoufand  fa-an- 
gers refort  thither,  every  fummer,  for  the 

benefit  of  their  health : fo  healthv  and 

- j 

prolific  are  the  inhabitants,  nor  can  there 

be 
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be  a Wronger  inftance  of  the  falubrity  of 
this  place* 

Upon  a calculation  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  of  the  city  of  London,  including 
a period  of  thirty  years,  it  is  found  that  at 
2 medium,  there  arc  nearly  three  deaths 
for  two  births,  this  apparently  great  degree 
of  mortality,  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  amazing  number  of  Grangers, 
who  are  daily  adding  themfeives  to  the  in- 
habitants of  London* 

Similar  calculations  were  made,  in  feve- 
ral  of  the  inland  towns  and  villages  of  Eng- 
land ; and  it  was  generally  found  that  the 
births  were  nearly  equal  to  the  deaths,-  or 
at  moll  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  births,  to  one  hundred  deaths, 

» / — , i 

From  the  bell:  and  true#  calculations,  it  ap- 
pears that  one  perfon  out  of  thirty  dies  every 
year  in  London,  and  by  the  former  accounts 
of  the  annual  deaths  in  Brighthelmflon, 

onfy 
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Only  amount  to  one  out  of  fixty,  which  ac- 
count if  well  founded,  places  the  health- 
fulnefs  of  this  town,  in  the  pfoportion  of 
two  to  one,  to  that  of  London. 


O F T H E 

FOOD  of  BRIGHTHELMSTON. 

This  town  being  fituated  in  one  of 
the  bell  planted,  and  moft  fruitful 
fhires  in  England,  furnifhes  us  with  great 
plenty  of  choice  vegetables,  as  well  as  ani- 
mal food.  The  fruit  fhops  in  the  proper 
feafon,  abound  with  plumbs,  cherries,  a- 
pricots,  peaches,  ftrawberries,  rafpberries* 
currants,  goofeberries,  apples,  pears,  all 
in  the  higheft  perfeftion  ; the  gardens  and 
the  markets  are  plentifully  ftored  with  cab- 
bage, eoliflowers,  celery,  afparagus,  peas* 
beans,  endive,  lettuce,  parfnips,  earrots, 
turnips,  and  potatoes. 
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The  town  is  abundantly  fupplied  with 
eggs,  butter,  and  bread  of  the  beft  quality. 
Butchers  meat  is  killed  daily,  and  perhaps 
no  part  of  the  world  produces  finer  and 
better  flavoured  mutton,  than  that,  which 
is  fed  on  the  downs  near  this  place  ; natu- 
ralifts  fuppofe  this  excellence  to  proceed 
from  the  fine  quality  of  the  grafs,  arifing 
from  its  mixture  with  aromatic  plants, 
which  grow  here  in  great  abundance  ; be- 
fides  thefe  downs  are  extremely  dry  and 
free  from  marfh  or  fwamp,  and  the  air  is 
extremely  pure  and  falubrious. 

i 

Beef,  veal,  pork,  and  all  forts  of  poul- 
tery,  abound  here,  and  are  pretty  good  in 
their  kind ; there  is  a fmall  bird  caught 
here  by  the  fhepherds,  called  the  wheat 
ear,  which  is  reckoned  a very  great  deli- 
cacy : it  is  in  the  higheft  perfection  about 
the  middle  of  Angufl.  Epicures  call  it  the 
k Englifh  Ortolan,  and  the  Italians  the  Bec- 
chaficap  V 

Fifb 
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Fifh,  moll:  excellent  in  its  kind,  is 
caught  here  in  great  abundance ; the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April 
the  natives  employ  in  drudging  for  oyllers; 
which  are  conveyed  to  beds  in  the  rivers 
Medway  and  Thames,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  London  market. 

/ . • . 

The  months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
are  employed  in  fifhing  for  mackrel,  mul- 
let, lobllers,  crabs,  fhrimps,  and  prawns, 
which  alfo  fupply  the  London  market,  yet 
fome  are  fold  tolerable  cheap  here ; in  July 
and  Auguft,  great  quantities  of  flat  flfh  are 
caught,  as  flounders,  foals,  &c. 

In  the  months  of  September  and  O&ober, 
whitings  are  caught  with  lines,  in  great  a- 
bundance ; and  November  and  December 
clofe  the  year  with  immenfe  fhoals  of  her- 
rings, which  are  caught  and  faked  for  fo- 
reign markets ; this  herring  fifhing  does 
not  end  before  the  firfl  of  February,  at 
which  time,  as  we  mentioned  before,  the 
cyfter  fifhing  begins.  Ha- 
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Having  thus  enumerated  fome  of  the 
phief  kinds  of  food,  which  are  the  pro- 
duce of  this  country ; it  may  not  be  impro^ 
per  to  make  fome  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  properties  of  food  in  general,  how  it 
becomes  wholefome  or  unwholefome ; 
from  its  agreement  or  difagreement,  with 
different  conftitutions;  by  which  the  valetu- 
dinarian may  in  fome  degree  be  able  to 
judge  for  himfelf,  in  a matter  of  the  great- 
eft  importance  to  the  prefervation  of  his 
health. 

Several  learned  authors  have  written  up- 
pn  tbisfubjedt,  particularly  Doctor  Lemery, 
but  I fhali  chiefly  confine  myfelf  to  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  ingenious  Doctor  Cullen* 
©fEdinbuigh,  delivered  in  his  courfe  of 
ledfures  upon  the  materia  medica. 

Among  the  many  caufes  of  ill  health* 
phyfleians  do  not  rank  an  errour  in  food 
or  drink,  as  the  leaft  powerful ; when  a. 
healt  hy  perfon  takes  proper  food  it  foon 

diftblves, 
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diflolves,  leaving  its  nutritive  parts  abforb- 
ed  and  turned  into  chyle  ; but  in  weak  fto- 
machs,  food  incaut'ioufly  taken,  becomes 
difficult  to  digeft,  an  unnatural  fermenta-* 

tion  takes  place,  producing  pain  and  flatu- 
lency, and  the  nutriment  turns  bitter,  four, 
or  putrid ; by  which  means  dangerous  dif- 
orders  are  often  produced. 

We  often  find  that  people  of  weak  fto- 
rnachs,  immediately  after  eating  a great 
quantity  of  mufcles,  have  been  feized  with 
a Aupor,  their  heads  have  fwelled  to  an 
immoderate  fize,  their  faces  afluming  a 
dark  red,  and  their  eyes  feeming  to  fiart 
from  their  fockets ; nor  did  thefe  terrible 
fymptoms  always  end  here,  for  death  has 
often  clofed  the  fatal  fcene. 

Thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  fei- 
zed with  this  diforder,  ought  immediately 
to  take  an  emetic,  and  drink  plenty  of 
warm  water  gruel,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the 
Aomach ; when  the  diforder  is  very  violenr, 

fome 
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fojne  advife  to  bleed  from  the  jugular  veins; 

The  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  generally 
afcribed,  to  a copper  quality,  which  the 
znufcles  have  acquired,  by  feeding  on  a cop- 
peras bank  : but  the  true  reafon  arifes  from 
the  vifcous  glarinefs  of  the  fith,  clinging  to 
and  irritating  the  coats  of  the  ffomach;  which 
only  caufe,  can  be  immediately  relieved, 
by  the  ufe  of  proper  evacuants.  The  fymp- 
toms  of  a perfon  poifoned  by  copper,  are 
immediate  ficknefs,  vomiting  and  purging : 
but  if  poifoned  by  fhell  fifh,  the  face  turns 
red,  the  head  fwells,  the  breath  is  oppref- 
fed  and  a ftupor  fucceeds. 


From  thefe  obfervations  it  may  appear 
that  fome  kinds  of  food  are  wholefonpe  and 
other  kinds  unwholefome,  and  that  no  one 
fort,  is  univerfally  proper  for  all  conftitu- 
tions.  Milk  being  the  beft  nourifhment 
for  young  children,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
weak  ftomachs,  require  food  of  eafy  di= 

geftion therefore  rabbit  is  proper  food 

' . ' ' ' 'for 
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for  valetudinarians,  and  pork  or  bacon  arc 
bed  fuited  to  the  ftomach  of  the  labouring 

man. 

The  nutritive  parts  of  vegetables,  confift 
of  five  kinds,  viz.  farinaceous  matter  or 
flour,  vegetable  mucilage,  fugar,  expref- 
fed  oils,  and  native  vegetable  acid. 

Flour  of  thefe  different  kinds  of  grain 
is  nutritive,  according  to  the  following  or- 
der : that  of  rice,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley : all  unleavened  bread  of  whatfoever 

flour  it  is  made,  is  apt  to  turn  four  in  the 
flomach : oaten  bread  is  faid  to  caufe  the 
heart  burn,  but  this  arifes  from  its  not  being 
fermented,  and  not  from  any  bad  quality 
in  the  grain. 

Bakers  often  ufe  allum  mixed  in  their 
flour,  to  make  the  bread  white;  this  is 
pernicious  to  weak  domachs.  The  French 
ufe  white  of  eggs,  and  fometimes  fpirits  of 
wine,  to  coagulate  their  dough;  the  white 

of 
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of  eggs  is  innocent,  and  the  fpirit  evapoii- 
rates  whilft  the  bread  is  baking.  The  Ger- 
mans commonly  make  the  leaven  for  their 
bread,  by  expofing  wet  dough  to  the  air, 
until  it  becomes  four,  and  then  mix  it  with 
the  general  mafs.  The  Englifh  have  a 
much  better  method  of  making  leavened 
bread,  by  ufing  the  yeaft  of  fermenting 
malt  liquors. 

Bread  is  univerfally  eaten  by  all  nations. 
It  ought  to  be  taken  freely  with  animal 
food;  bread  foaks  up  the  fuperabundant 
juices  of  the  ftomachj  and  aids  digeftion  ; 
toafted  bread  is  lead:  liable  to  ferment  in 
the  ftomach.  Such  plants  as  cabbages,  col- 
liflpwers,  fpinnage,  celery,  lettuce,  afford 
Very  little  nourilThment,  and  are  apt  to  fer- 
ment and  turn  four,  in  weak  ftomachs ; for 
which  reafon  they  are  generally  ufed  with 
fpices  or  condiments, . and  fhould  be  eaten 
only  to  correct  the  putrid  quality  of  animal 
food. 

i . . •_  / 
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Perfons  fubjedt  to  flatulent  difor- 
ders,  ought  not  to  eat  peas,  beans,  or  french 
beans,  efpecially  if  unripe,  they  ought 
alfo  to  avoid  ufing  turnips  or  ,radifties, 
being  equally  pernicious. 

Artichokes,  carrots,  parfnips,  potatoes, 
contain  much  farinaceous  matter  and  fugar  $ 
if  properly  cooked  they  are  wholefome  nu- 
tritive and  eafy  of  digeftion. 

s 

Fruit  in  general  is  fuppofed  to  be  nutri- 
tive, in  proportion  to  its  fweetnefs,  or  the 
quantity  of  fugar  it  contains.  Plumbs, 

cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  are  cooling, 

aperient  and  in  a fmall  degree  nutritive  z 

but  by  eating  too  much  fruit,  fometimes  a 
great  degree  of  fermentation  takes  place  in 
the  ftomach ; which  may  end  fatally,  if 
not  prevented  by  proper  medicines. 

As  this  diforder  arifes  from  the  ftomach, 
the  firft  indication  for  the  cure,  is  evacuate 
its  contents,  as  foon  as  poflible : but  it  of- 

E / ten 
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ten  happens  that  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  is 
fo  much  relaxed,  that  an  emetic  will  not 
produce  the  defired  effe<5f ; in  this  cafe 
fomething  muft  be  taken  that  may  corrett 
the  fermentation ; therefore  a little  brandy 
or  fome  other  fpirit  is 'the  fafeft  and  beft 
medicine,  for  that  purpofe.  Swallowing 
the  ftones  of  fruit  is  always  dangerous,  but 
flill  more  fo,  if  the  fruit  be  unripe ; as  con- 
cretions readily  form  on  them  if  retained 
any  length  of  time  in  the  vifcera. 

Pears  in  general,  contain  more  nutrition 
than  apples : grapes  and  ftrawberries  when 
ripe  afford  great  nourifhment ; currants 
and  goofeberries  are  more  acid  and  lefs 
nutritive.  Cream,  fpices,  auftere  wine 
and  fpirits,  generally  prevent  the  fermen- 
tation of  fruit  in  the  ftomach : we  often 

boil,  bake,  or  roaft,  acerb  fruit,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  more  mild  and  nutritive. 

A moderate  quantity  of  ripe  and  bland 
fruit,  eaten  before  meals,  by  a perfon  of 
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warmconftitution,  may  be  ufeful,  in  cool- 
ing the  ftomach  ; alfo  acerb  fruit  taken  af- 
ter meals,  may  tend  to  brace  the  ftomach, 
and  prevent  the  putrid  tendency  of  animal 
food : notwithftanding,  fruit  ought  to  be 
ufed  with  great  caution,  by  fuch  as  have 
weak  ftomachs. 

Almonds,  raifins,  dates,  figs,  when 
dried  and  preferved,  are  more  nutritive 
and  lefs  apt  to  ferment  in  the  ftomach  than 
when  eaten  frefti. 

Melons  and  cucumbers,  are  cold  and 
flatulent,  they  contain  little  nourifhment, 
ought  never  to  be  ufed  without fpices ; they 
are  juftly  ranked  among  thofe  condiments 
that  are  moft  pernicious  to  the  conftitution. 
Some  animals  live  entirely  on  animal,  and 
others  on  vegetable  food;  but  naturaiifts 
agree,  that  man,  from  his  conftru&ion, 
was  intended  to  live  on  both  promifcuoufly. 

Animal  food  taken  into  a weak  ftomach, 

is 
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is  apt  to  turn  putrid  : vegetable  food  to  fer- 
ment and  become  four ; therefore  a proper 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  feems 
neceflary,  to  corredt  the  defeats  of  each 
other, 

A free  ufe  of  animal  food,  encreafes 
mufcular  force,  fills  the  blood  veflels,  oc- 
cafions  fiupor  and  heavinefs ; and  is  there- 
fore befi:  fuited  to  laborious  people  : whilft 
vegetable  diet  is  more  proper  for  fedentary 
or  fiudious  perfons, 

■ '.t  • . . 

Milk  however  taken  with  filh,  is  impro- 
per, it  hinders  digeffion,  by  producing  too 
great  a degree  of  coagulation  in  the  ftomach. 

Meat  which  readily  putrifies  is  foon  di- 
gefted,  pidgeon  therefore  fooner  than 
duck : but  as  meat  that  is  boiled  free  from 
gravy,  will  keep  Iweet  for  fix  months : it 
therefore  follows,  that  meat  too  much  done 
is  difficult  of  digeftion* 


\ 
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The  flefh  of  young  animals  in  general, 
is  more  vifcous  than  that  of  old  ones;  for 
which  reafon,  lamb,  veal,  fawn,  pig,  are 
much  more  difficult  to  digeft,  than  beef, 
mutton,  venifon  or  pork. 

* t f 

Of  animal  food,  rabit  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  lighted:,  venifon  next,  then  mutton 
and  beef, 

A barn  door  fowl,  is  in  the  higheft  per- 
fection at  one  year  old,  being  more  whole- 
fome  than  fowl,  fed  and  crammed  in  coops 
or  penns;  and  more  eafy  of  digeffion  than 
chickens. 

i m'  ■ ■ • — m 

Thepheafant,  grouce,  partridge,  quail, 
&c.  are  more  eafily  digefted,  than  tame 
fowl,  wild  duck  and  teal,  more  eafily  than 
tame  duck. 

* ' \ **  i r* 

. * ' % • <.  v 

The  fleffi  of  fiffi  in  general,  is  more 
tender  and  eafy  of  folution,  than  that  of 
land  animals ; but  the  nutritive  properties 

of 
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©f  fifh,  vary  very  much,  with  refpedf  to 
their  different  fpecies. 

Salmon  and  trout  are  tender,  nutritive; 
but  are  of  a heating  quality,  and  not  fit  for 

weak  ftomachs. 

r . / 

Barbie,  carp,  gudgeon,  tench,  roach. and 
bream;  are  lefs  heating,  drier  and  lefs 
nutritive  than  the  former. 

» r • : " » • 

Perch,  and  pike,  are  nutritious  and  eafy 
to  digeft. 

r-  • . , : 

Mackrel  is  a light  but  dry  fifh,  not  very 
nutritious. 

V 

Herring  poffeffes  much  the  fame  quali- 
ties as  the  falmon  but  is  not  fo  nutritious, 

* ; v - s ' * » * 

' ' / . 

Flounder,  Soal,  and  turbot,  are  of  a 

vifcous  nature,*  they  are  nutritive,  but  are 

*■  ■ 

beft  adapted  to  weak  ftomachs,  when  boil’d. 

J * ) . ; 

Eel 
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Eel  is  very  nutritious,  but  from  its  being 
extreamly  vifcous,  is  only  proper  for  ftrong 
conftitutions. 

Crabs,  lobfters,  prawns  and  fhrimps, 

«r  ■ 

being  very  ftrong  vifcous  food,  are  there- 
fore improper  for  valetudinarians. 

* « 

Oyfters,  above  all  other  fhell  firti,  are 
light,  leaft  heating,  and  belt  fuited  to  weak 
habits. 

As  the  nature  of  the  food  we  eat,  has 
great  influence  upon  the  difpofitions  of  the 
human  body,  fo  it  has  alfo  upon  the  mind  ; 
for  we  find  that  perfons  of  a weak  habit  of 
body  generally  poflefs  delicacy  of  feeling, 
livelinefs  of  imagination,  quicknefe  of  ap- 
prehenfion,  and  acutenefs  of  judgement, 
in  a very  high  degree : but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  liable  to  fluctuation  and  ti- 
midity ; kwhilft  the  ftrong  and  robuft,  tho* 
often  deftitute  of  quicknefs  of  ideas,  or  ex- 
tenfive  fenfibility;  are  nevefthelefs  endowed 

with 
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with  that  fteadinefs  of  judgment,  and 
nefs  of  refolution,  which  qualifies  them 
for  the  higher  and  more  adtive  fcenes  of  life. 

It  would  feem,  however,  that  the  moft 
valuable  ftate  of  the  mind  is  found  to  refide 
in  thofe  perfons,  whofe  bodily  ftrength  is 
placed  between  the  extremes,  of  weaknefs 
and  robuftnefs.  Vegetable  diet  by  its  fel- 
dom  diftending  the  veffels  beyond  their 
proper  tone,  or  overloading  the  fyftem ; 
rarely  interrupts  the  ftronger  motions  of  the 
mind  : whilft  the  heat,  fullnefs  and  weight 
occafioned,  by  animal  food,  is  an  enemy 
to  its  vigorous  efforts. 

Excefs  in  eating  weakens  the  powers  of 
digeftion,  lays,  the  foundation  for  the  gout, 
apoplexy,  and  various  other  diforders. 

Having  examined  fome  of  the  general 
properties  of  food,  in  that  brief  manner, 
which  the  nature  of  our  plan  requires ; it 
may  not  be  amifs  before  we  conclude  this 

fubjeft 
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fubjedt,  to  make  a few  obfervations  on  the 
different  fpecies  of  drink.  Ph'yficians  a- 
gree  that  the  great  end  anfwered  by  drink, 
is,  to  preferve  natural  moifiurc,  to  make 
fitch  a mixture  of  the  food,  as  conduces  to 
eafy  digeftion,  and  to  promote  fanguifica- 
tion.  Water  is  the  moft  fimple  of  all  fluids, 
and  the  moll  proper  drink  for  fuch  as  eat 
little  and  take  much  exercife  : but  for  people 
who  have  weak  flomachs,  yet  eat  much, 
a fmall  quantity  of  wine  or  other  fermented 
liquor,  may  be  proper  to  afliffc  digeflion ; 
as  pure  water  will  run  off  too  foon,  not  re- 
maining a fufficient  time  in  the  body,  to  af- 
fift  the  concodtion  of  the  food,  or  carry  off 
the  redundant  feline  particles,  from  the 
fluids. 

Water  mixed  with  a mucilaginous  matter, 
as  when  converted  into  beer,  wine,  cyder, 
&c.  it  does  not  fo  foon  pafs  out  of  the  body, 
anfwers  thefe  intentions  much  better. 

The  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  could 

F not 
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not  preferve  their  health,  without  the  ufe 
of  wine;  as  the  intcnfe  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, keeps  up  a conftant  circulation  upon 
the  external  parts  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der the  internal  vifcera,  weak  and  unable 
to  digeft  the  food,  unlefs  aflifted  by  proper 
fbmulants : from  whence  we  may  learn, 
that  a moderate  quantity  of  wine,  taken 
with  our  food,  in  the  fummer,  aids  digeft 
tion  ; but  ufed  in  winter,  it  retards  it. 

* _ / * 

Unfermented  liquors,  as  wort,  muff, 

new  cyder,  &c.  are  fweet,  cooling  and 
aperient ; but  when  fermented  fo  as  to  be- 
come ale,  cyder,  or  wine,  &c.  they  are  ex- 
hilarating, heating,  and  enebriating. 

Large  draughts  taken  at  meals,  caufe  the 
food  to  fluctuate  in  the  domach,  and  pre- 
-vent'd'gedion;  we  ought  therefore  to  drink 
often,  and  but  little  at  a time ; always  ob- 
ferving  to  dilute  frong  liquors  with  water, 
becaufe  every  thing  that  tends  to  intoxicate, 
impedes  digeftiom 
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Much  drinking  immediately  after  meals 
is  improper,  if  we  muft  indulge  this  dange- 
rous paftion ; we  ought  to  let  digeftion  be 
nearly  finifhed,  which  may  be  about  four 
hours  after  dinner. 

Ardent  fpirits,  or  what  is  called  cordials* 
if  taken  medicinally  are  often  ufeful ; but 
being  ufed  too  frequently,  they  tend  to 
coagulate  the  blood,  dry  up  the  fluids,  ha- 
ften  old  age,  and  become  a very  acce- 
lerating caufe  of  death. 

I fhall  conclude  thefe  few  obfervations  on 
the  nature  of  food  and  drink  ; with  ardent- 
ly recommending  to  valetudinarians,  to 
have  a moft  ftridt  attention  to  this  moft  ufe- 
ful part  of  the  non  naturals  ; alluring  them, 
that  much  more  is  to  be  done  by  thefe 
means,  for  the  prefervation,  and  reftora- 
tion  of  their  health  j • than  by  all  the  othe'r 
medicines  prefcribed  by  the  moft  learned 
focieties  in  the  fcience  of  medicine. 
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COLD  and  HOT  BATHS. 


BATHING  is  of  very  great  antiqui- 
ty, as  we  may  find  by  the  teftimony 
of  the  ancients,  in  the  works  of  Hypocrates, 
Celfus,  Galen,  and  many  other  old  phyft- 
cians;  we  often  read  of  extraordinary  cures 
performed,  particularly  bythe  cold  bath. 

In  former  ages  when  children  were  bap- 
tized, the  prieft  plunged  them  into  cold 
water ; this  very  falutary  practice,  conti- 
nued untill  the  laft  century ; when  in  the 
■ reign  of  James  the  firft,  a law  was  made 
againft  the  -immerfion  of  young  children 
in  baptifm,  only  allowing  the  prieft  to 

fprinkle 
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fprinkle  them,  with  water.  From  this  pe- 
riod the  bathing  of  young  children,  and  in- 
deed of  grown  perfons,  became  negle&ed  ; 
but  whether  this  arofe  from  the  new  fy- 
ftems  invented  by  the  medical  fchools,  or 
from  the  avarice  of  the  chymifts,  I cannot 
pretend  to  determine  : I fhall  only  obferve 
that  in  this  period,  all  diforders  were  fup- 
pofed  to  originate  from  a chemical  caufe, 
and  the  archeus  of  Vanhelmont,  began  to 
be  bombarded  with  all  the  chemical  and 
galenical  artillery  of  the  fhops.  New  nof- 
trums  were  invented  for  every  fpecies  of 
difeafe.  Quacks,  Impericks,  Apothecaries 
and  Phylicians,  encreafed  and  multiplied 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  ; and  diforders 
kept  pace,  with  the  growing  numbers  of 
their  pretended  healers. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  human  body 
was  made  the  campus  martius,  where  the 
corroding  alkalis  were  intrenched  againft 
the  attacks  of  aflringent  acids ; and  we 
may  read  in  the  hiftory  of  mortality,  that 

many 
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rtiany  fruitlefs  battles  were  fought,  to  the 
great  deftru&ion  of  the  human  fpecies. 

In  fome  time  after,  the  eyes  of  the  legis- 
lative power  began  to  be  opened ; and  they 
beheld  their  fubjedts  attacked  from  all  quar- 
ters, with  deadly  pills  and  bolufes,  much 
more  fatal  to  the  englifh  constitution, 
than  all  the  boafted  arms  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon. 

Committees  were  then  chofen,  and  me- 
thods were  devifed,  how  this  growing  ca- 
lamity Should  be  hopped ; when  it  was  hu,-* 
manely  determined,  to  turn  this  man- 
slaughter to  the  public  good,  and  oblige 
Quacks  to  take  out  Patents,  and  pay  very 
large  fums  of  money,  for  authority  to  de- 
ftroy  their  patients,  with  impunity  and  ac- 
cording to  law  \ this  edict  had  in  Some 
meafure,  the  defired  effedt,  and  it  is  with 
pleafure  that  we  find,  the  number  of  thefe 
impolters,  who  are  eftablifhed  in  this  king- 
dom, not  to  be  three  times  greater,  than 

that 
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that  of  the  regular  praditioners.  But  to 
return  to  our  fubjed,  we  are  to  obferve, 
that  men,  in  that  period,  became  more 
enlightened,  and  had  nearly  caff  off  the 
veil  of  fuperftition  and  idolatry  ; for  in  ear- 
ly times,  when  each  brook,  well  or  pool, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  guarded  and  patronized 
by  fome  faint  conffantly  prefiding  over  it  5 
all  the  cures  that  were  performed  by  ba- 
thing in  them,  were  attributed  to  thefe 
pretended  divinities : but  as  foon  as  the  fup- 
pofed powers  of  thefe  faints,  were  difcre- 
dited ; the  ufe  of  the  waters  became  neg- 
leded,  Sir  John  Floyer,  who  wrote  an 
excellent  treatife  upon  the  ufe  of  baths, 
imagines  that  one  reafon  for  the  cold  bath 
falling  into  difrepute,  in  this  country,  arofe 
from  our  extenfive  trade  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  climates ; from  whence  we 
imported  many  hot  things,  extremely,  per- 
nicious to  us,  as  tobacco,  wine,  fpices,  &c. 
and  that  having  uled  thefe  things  too  free- 
ly, we  were  led  to  imagine,  the  cold  bath 
might  be  improper : he,Qb.ferves  that  a cold 

regimen 
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regimen  In  warm  climates  occafions  fevers 
and  diarrhoeas,  and  a hot  regimen  in  cold 
climates,  produces  dibility  and  intermitting 
fevers. 

It  appears  by  the  writings  of  facred  hiflo- 
rians,  that  bathing  is  as  ancient  as  the  flood: 
phyficians  ordered  the  bath  to  cleanfe  and 
ffrengthen  the  body,  philofophers  ufed  it, 
to  calm  and  purify  the  mind,  and  in  religi- 
ous ceremonies,  it  was  employed  to  wafh 
away  the  fins  of  the  wicked : for  no  per- 
fon  was  allowed  to  offer  up  a facrafice,  till 
he  firfl:  wafhed  himfelf  in  water. 

We  read  of  Pharoh’s  daughter,  having 
gone  to  the  river  Nile  to  bathe,  that  fhe 
might  become  prolific  j there  being  no 
fountain  of  water  in  Egypt : in  this  king- 
dom, in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  cold  ba- 
thing was  ufed  to  cure  the  rheumatifm^ 
and  from  the  earliefl:  accounts,  till  the  pre- 
fent  time,  we  are  informed  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mofcovy  and  Finland,  run  naked 

out 
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out  of  their  hot  ftoves,  and  plunge  them- 
felves  into  cold  water,  or  rnb  their  bodies 
over  with  fnow;  to  fortify  themfelves  a- 
gainfi:  the  cold  of  thefe  frozen  climates. 

Sir  John  Floyer  defires  us  to  obferve  the 
the  following  precautions,  before  we  ufe 
the  cold  bath. 

\ ' ' * 

I.  To  bleed,  purge,  and  ufe  fuch  pro- 
per diet  and  medicines,  both  before  and 
after  bathing,  which  a rational  Phyfician 
thinks  fuitable  to  the  difeafe  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient. 

II.  Not  to  bathe  when  hot,  or  in  a great 
degree  of  perfpiration,  not  to  remain  in  the 
bath  above  three  or  four  minutes,  obfer- 
ving  firft  to  immerge  the  head  and  the 
whole  body. 

III.  To  ufe  the  cold  bath  before  dinner, 
faffing,  or  elfe  in  the  afternoon,  towards 
four  or  five  o’clock ; ’tis  dangerous  to,  go 

G in, 
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in,  after  threat  drinking  or  eating. 

iv:  To  continue  to  bathe  nine  or  ten 
times,  and  go  in  at  leaf!  two  or  three  times 
a week.  . 

V.  To  ufe  fweating  with  cold  bathing  in 
palfiesand  rickets,  and  feveral  difeafes  af- 
fecting the  nerves  with  obflrudtions. 

VI.  In  windinefs  or  fizinefs  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  their  flatulency,  no  fweating  is 
neceffary,  nor  where  bathing  is  ufed  for 
preferyation  of  health,  or  invigorating  the 
animal  fpirits, 

Celfus  recommends  the  cold  bath  in  raw 
ny  feafons,  to  prevent  and  cure  rheuma- 
tic pains,  which  often  happen  on  the 
change  of  weather, 

The  ancients  imagined  that  a too  fre* 
quent  ufe  of  the  hot  bath,  evapourated  the 
fpirits,  and  fhortened  life ; but  that  cold 

bathing 
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bathing  prolonged  it,  becaufe  dt  jftrength- 
ens  and 'invigorates  the  body,  and  accele- 
rates the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Hippocrates  obferves  that  after  the  cold 
bath,  the  body  becomes  warm,  and  after  the 
hot  bath  it  becomes  cold  j that  if  we  want 
to  heat  the  body,  we  muft  ufe  the  cold 
bath  falling,  but  if  we  want  to  cool  it,  and 
produce  evacuations,  the  cold  bath  will 
have  that  effedd,  if  ufed  immediately  after 
eating ; he  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  hot 
bath,  to  foften,  relax,  open  the  pores  of 
the  fkin,  diffolve  hard  tumours,  expel  wind, 
caufe  fleep,  cure  fprains,  and  promote 
fuppuration.  He  fays  that  both  the  hot  and 
cold  bath  may  be  promifcuoufly  ufed,  for 
tumours  of  the  joints,  gout,  convulfions, 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  tremor,  palfy,  fup- 
preffions,  &c.  He  obferves,  that  when 
any  bad  effect  arifes  from  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath,  it  proceeds  from  either  flaying 
too  long  in  at  a time,  or  uling  it  too  fre- 
quently ; he  alfo  reckons  cold  bathing 

improper 
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* * * 

improper  for  patients  who  have  pains,  pro- 
ceeding from  fuppuration;  for  thofe  of  a 
coftive  habit,  nnlefs  properly  prepared  by 
medicines,  or  for  thofe  liable  to  diarrhoeas, 
hemorrhages  or  vomiting  : thefe  are  fome 
of  the  principal  obfervations  of  Hippocrates, 
that  father  of  medicine,  upon  the  ufe  of 
baths,  which  in  a great  meafure,  coincide 
with  the  methods  ufed  by  the  beft  modern 
pra&ioners.  He  concludes  this  fubjedt 
with  obferving,  that  in  ferious  diforders  we 
ought  not  to  trufb  to  the  ufe  of  baths  alone, 
but  employ  them,  as  an  ufe ful  auxiliary, 
with  other  medicines. 

Cold  baths  were  formerly  divided  into 
three  kinds,  each  having  its  particular  ufe 

and  advantage;  the  firft  was  river  water, 
when  made  a little  tepid  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  : the  fecond  was  common  water  mode- 
rately cold,  for  which  fea  water  may  be 
fubflituted,  with  great  advantage  : the  third 
was  extreme  cold  fpring  water,  often  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  or  other  fubflances. 

The 
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The  firft,  or  river,  bath,  is  ufed  for 
health  and  pleafure,  well  fuited  to  young 
people,  in  fwimming  Antillus  defires  we 
fhould  firft  wet  the  head,  to  prevent  head 
aches. 

The  fecond,  or  common  cold  bath,  is 
generally  employed  for  medical  purpofes, 
Celfus  advifes  the  ufe  of  this  bath  to  prevent 
head  achs  and  fore  eyes  ; Locke  recom- 
mends to  nurfes,  that  they  waffi  their  chil- 
drens feet  every  morning  in  cold  water,  in 
order  to  firengthen  their  limbs,  and  pre- 
vent corns ; Galen  fays  that  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  is  proper  for  perfons  in  health, 
it  fortifies  them  againfl:  cold,  encreafes  the 
appetite,  quenches  thirfi-,  aids  digeffion, 
and  ftrengthens  the  whole  fyftem ; but  he 
thinks  the  cold  bath  improper  for  fuch  as 

have  weak,  cold  confiitutions. 

% * . 

The  third  kind  of  baths,  or  very  cold 
fprings,  have  proved  efficacious  in  many 
obffinate  diforders : in  the  year  1700,  Dr. 

Elifon, 
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Elifon,  of  Newcaftle  mentions,,  that  chil- 
dren  were  frequently  cured  of  the  rickets  $ 
by  plunging  them,  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  in  a cold  fpring  at  that  place ; a 
violent  fweat  generally  followed,  out  of 
which  they  let  the  patient  cool  by  degrees, 
he  obferved  that  perfons  of  all  ages,  afflic- 
ted with  pains  or  tumours  of  the  joints, 
flrains,  rheumatic  pains,  or  quartan  fevers, 
received  much  relief  from  bathing  in  thefe 
cold  fprings  : it  may  be  worth  obferving,* 
that  there  were  two  fprings  at  Newcaffle, 
one  of  which  was  impregnated  with  a mine- 
ral fubftance,  and  the  other  was  pure  j yet 
the  fame  good  effects  were  produced  by 
each  of  them ; from  whence  he  was  led  to 
foppofe,  the  benefit  to  proceed,  from  the 
coldnefs  of  the  water,  and  not  from  its  mix- 
ture with  other  fubftances. 

Cold  bathing  often  prevents  a return  of 
the  gout,  but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  with  great 
caution,  during  the  continuation  of  the  fit. 


In 
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In  canine  madnefs,  Celfus  orders  the  pa- 
tient  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  that  he 
may  be  forced  to  drink.  . , 

S y ■*  ' * ' * C * 

. ** 

The  Ruffians;  Norwegians,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  cold  climates,  are  taught  from 
experience,  that  the  cold  bath  prevents 

r 

gangrene  and  mortification ; for  when  their 
hands  or  feet  become  torpid,  by  intenfe 
cold ; they  immediately  rub  thefe  frozen 
parts  with  fnow,  or  immerge  them  in  cold 
water ; for  if  incautioufly  they  fhould  come 
near  afire,  or  apply  hot  things  to  thefe  parts, 
they  would  mortify  and  drop  off ; there 
being  various  inftances  of  people  loofing 
their  fingers  and  toes,  nay  legs  and  arms 
by  thefe  means. 

/ •*  - • / . ' € 

Sea  bathing  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  as 

we  may  find  in  perufing  the  works  of  the 
ancient  phyfirians, 

Ariteus  recommends  fwimming  in  the 
iea,  to  cure  cold  pains  of  the  head. 


Celufus 
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Celufus  advifed  fea  bathing  for  patients 
afflidted,  with  the  dropfy,  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, ulcers  of  the  legs,  and  glandular 
obffrudlions, 

Ariftotle  obferves  that  bathing  in  the  fea, 
promotes  perfpiration,  makes  the  body- 
lean,  and  ffrengthens  the  whole  habit ; and 
is  “much  more  efficacious  than  frefh  water. 

A£gineta  advifes  moderate  excercife,  and 
cooling  diet  to  fuch  patients  as  ufe  the  cold 
bath. 

If  cold  bathing  be  intended  to  promote 
perfpiration,  difcufs  or  difpel  tumours,  the 
patient  ought  only  to  be  dipped  three  times, 
and  then  be  put  immediately  into  bed ; 
but  if  the  cold  bath  be  intended  for  hot 
hypocondriack  or  maniack  patients,  they 
out  to  be  kept  in  the  water  a long  time. 

Helmont  relates  a ffory  of  a mad  perfon 
th^t  was  cured  of  his  diforder  ; by  leaping 

into 
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into  a pond,  and  continuing  there,,  until 
he  was  almoft  drowned. 

Dr.  Mead  fays  cold  bathing  will  cure  me- 
lancholy, as  well  as  canine  madnefs. 

Dr.  Baynard,  a phyfcian  of  great  emi- 
nence, who  lived  at  Bath,  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, relates  a number  of  well  authentica- 
ted cafes,  of  patients  being  cured  of  vio- 
lent phrenitic  fevers,  by  -the  aftidance  of 
cold  bathing:  he  mentions  the  cafe  of  a 

fervant  maid  in  London,  who  in  the 
heighth  of  a delirious  fever  leaped  into  the 
Thames,  but  being  foon  taken  up,  and  put 
to  bed  again,  {he  perfectly  recovered  in  a 
{hort  time. 

✓ - 1 

A child  afflicted  with  a fimilar  diforder, 
ran  into  a horfe  pond,  where  he  remained 
for  half  an  hour,  and  returned  home  per- 
fectly free  from  his  fever. 

A Turk,  who  lived  fervant  with  a gen-> 
H tleman 
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tleman  in  London,  had  a very  bad  delirious 
fever,  fo  violent,  that  notwithftanding  the 
advice  and  attendance  of  feveral  of  the  fa- 
culty, his  diforder  became  daily  worfe; 
he  was  at  laft  luckily  vifited  by  fome  Turks 
of  his  acquaintance  ; who  carried  him  out 
of  bed,  in  the  night,  and  plunged  him  fe- 
veral  times  into  the  river  Thames ; after 
which  they  put  him  to  bed,  and  next  morn- 
ing, he  found  himfelf  in  perfedl  health. 

In  the  fixteenth  century  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a footman  belonging  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Yarborough,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
being  delirious  in  the  fmall  pox,  he  ran 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  plunged  himfelf 
into  cold  water  ; after  which  his  delirium 
left  him  and  he  recovered. 

About  the  fame  period  Mr.  Mathews, 
an  Apothecary,  in  Worcefterlhire,  gives  an 
account  of  a child  who  being  delirious  in 
the  fmall  pox  ; efcaped  from  its  nurfe, 
and  plunged  itfelf  into  a pond  of  water, 

where 
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where  it  remained  in  its  wet  cloaths  for  near 
three  hours ; but  being  put  into  bed,  in  a 
little  time  it  was  perfectly  recovered  from 
its  diforder. 

We  find  that  this  fagaeioils  Apothecary, 
highly  approved  of  the  cold  regimen  in  the 
fmall  pox  ; he  mentions  that  the  fmall  pox 
being  very  mortal  in  a fmall  village,  in  his 
neighbourhood ; a young  boy  who  w s 
feized  with  that  diforder,  was  cured,  by 
fwimming  in  a riven  The  father  of  the 
boy,  a few  days  after  had  all  the  fy  mptoms 
previous  to  the  fmall  pox ; and  induced  by 
the  good  effedt  which  bathing  had  on  his  fon 
went  into  the  cold  bath,  and  recovered, 

About  this  time  it  was  the  cuflom  of 
nurfes,  to  nourifh  young  children  having 
the  fmall  pox,  with  milk  and  apples ; not 
allowing  them  to  take  any  kind  of  rich  or 
heating  food  or  drink,  whilft  they  had  this 
diforder. 


From 
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From  thefe  few  obfervations  we  may 
conceive,  how  long  ago  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
regimen  in  the  fmall  pox,  had  been  efta- 

blilhed ; we  have  this  method  fully  pointed 
out  to  us,  by  that  accurate  obferver  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  learned  Dr.  Sydenham, 
who  was  juftly  called  the  Hippocrates  of 
England:  this  ufeful  difcovery  for  the 

prefervation  of  mankind,  is  now  univer- 
fally  obferved,  by  all  good  practioners  ; and 
although  Baron  Dimfdale  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  this  practice,  he  has  acquired 
much  merit  by  reviving  it ; and  had  not 
certain  inoculators  veiled  their  pra&ice, 
under  the  fandlion  of  Noftrums,  and  hid- 
den Arcana ; they  would  have  deferved  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  applaufe  for  diffufing 
the  pradtice  of  inoculation,  and  rendering 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  regimen  fo  univerfal  as 
it  now  is. 

Although  there  be  no  doubt,  that  thefe 
cafes  relating  to  the  cure  of  perfons  in 
the  fmall  pox,  by  plunging  into  cold  water 

may 
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may  be  true ; fyet  prudent  phyfickns,  will 
' not  recommend  fo  violent  and  hazardous  a 
remedy  ; tho*  the  cold  regimen  is  certain- 
ly neceftary,  yet  it  nquft  not  be  carried  to 
too  great  extremes. 

Dr.  Baynard  fpeaking  of  the  danger 
of  going  into  the  cold  bath  when  the  pati- 
ent is  too  hot,  relates  the  following  ftory, 
of  fome  fchool  boys,  that  went  into  a river 
to  bathe  j when  they  came  out  of  the  water, 
they  ran  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
dry  themfelves,  but  the  weather  being  ex- 
tremely hot,  joined  to  this  violent  exercife, 
occafioned  a great  degree  of  perfpiration;  in 
which  ftate  one  of  the  lads,  more  impru- 
dent than  the  reft,  leaped  a fecond  time 
into  the  water,  in  order  to  cool  himfelf; 
the  conlequence  of  which  was,  that  a ri- 
gour inftantly  feized  him,  and  he  fell 
down  in  the  water,  in  a torpid  ftate.  His 
comrades  beheld  him  with  fear  and  pity, 
not  daring  to  aftlft  him,  left  a fimilar  acci- 
dent might  happen  to  themfelves ; at  length 

one 
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more  bold  than  the  reft,  being  Tome  what 
cooled,  carried  him  out  of  the  water:  he 
was  immediately  brought  home,  and  put 
under  the  care  of  a phyfician,  but  did 
not  recover  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  till  next 
morning,  when  he  had  fcarcely  the  leaft 
fenfe  of  hearing,  which  he  did  not  perfect- 
ly regain  for  fome  confiderable  time  after* 
It  was  further  obferved  that  this  boy  did 
not  take  the  precaution  to  wet  his  head  at 
going  the  fecond  time  into  the  water. 

Many  inftances  of  this  kind,  are  recor- 
ded by  medical  writers,  which  ought  to 
deter  perfons  from  going  into  cold  water* 
under  fuch  circumftances. 

Since  the  difcovery  of  the  peruvian  bark, 
that  valuable  fpecific,  when  judicioufly  ad- 
miniftered,  in  intermitting  fevers,  particu- 
larly tertians,  has  been  attended  with 
wonderful  fuccefsi  but  quartan  fevers,  are 
more  obftinate,  and  are  lound  very  often 
to  baffle  the  art  of  phyfic,  and  all  pretended 
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noftrums ; however  there  are  a variety  of 
well  authenticated  cafes,  in  which  they 
have  been  effectually  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
the  cold  bath. 

\ 

When  the  cold  bath  is  ordered  for  the 
cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  the  patient 
isdefired,  to  plunge  himfelf  over  the  head 
in  the  water  juft  as  the  fit  is  coming  on; 
that  he  fhould  remain  in  the  bath,  but  a 
very  fibort  time,  it  being  found  that  two  or 
three  times  bathing,  generally  effects  a 
cure. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Ruflel,  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  following  diforders  being 
cured  by  bathing  in  the  fea,  and  drinking 
the  fait  water  ; viz.  fcrophulous  tumours, 
white  fwellings,  ulcerated  eye  lids,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  fluor  albus,  female  ob- 
ftru&ions,  feurvy,  rheumatifm,  colic,  jaun- 
dice caries  of  the  bones,  fhingles,  mad- 
nefs,  hydrophobia,  &c.  he  generally  or- 
dered the  patients  to  drink  about  a pint  of 

the 
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the  fea  water,  every  morning ; he  did 
not  prefcribe  bathing  in  all  thole  cafes,  he 
feemed  to  place  his  greated:  dependance, 
in  drinking  the  water,  accompanied  with- 
proper  medicines* 

. * < 

For  diflolving  tumours,  he  recommends 
the  following  liniment.  Take  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  velicles  of  fea  wreck,  full 
of  their  liquor,  gathered  in  the  month  of 
July  ; and  of  fea  water  ; put  them  into  a 
glafs  velTel,  let  them  remain  twelve  hours* 
them  drain  the  liquor,  with  which  embro- 
cate the  part  affedled  j two  or  three  times 
a day,  wafhing  it  afterwards  with  fea  water. 
He  alfo  recommends  the  afhes  of  fea  wreck, 
as  a proper  powder  to  clean  the  teeth. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  nature  of  fea  water, 
he  obferves ; that  pure  water  is  without 
tade  or  fmell,  and  being  fprinkled  in  the 
eye  gives  no  pain : but  that  vaft  collection 
of  waters,  which  we  call  fea,  and  which 
furrounds  the\vhole  earth,  and  continually 

wadies 
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ivafhes  whatever  is  contained  betvveen  its 
oppofite  fhores ; as  plants,  falts,  fillies, 
minerals,  &c.  mnft  confequently  be  fatu- 
rated  and  enriched,  with  the  particles  it 
receives  from  thefe  various  fubftances. 
The  large  quantities  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble fubftances,  deprived  of  life,  and  -repo- 
fited  in  the  fea ; muft  foon  turn  the  im- 
menfe  ocean,  into  a putrid  mafs,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  great  quantity  of  fait  it  contains ; 
which  we  know  to  be  a very  powerful  an- 
tifceptic  : and  as  heat  and  moifture,  are 
both  effential  to  produce  putrefaction ; bo- 
dies will  be  more  liable  to  become  putrid  in 
warm  climates,  than  in  cold  ones,  confe- 
quently animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  that 
are  in  the  fea,  near  the  equator,  would 
fooner  turn  putrid  than  if  near  the  poles  i 
but  we  find  that  nature  has  wifely  guarded 
again!!  that  circumfiance  5 for  on  exami- 
ning the  waters  of  the  fea,  we  find  it  much 
more  fait  the  more  we  approach  towards  the 
equator.  Naturalifts  fuppofe  this  difference 
to  be  occafioned,  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
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fun  neat  the  equator  ; which  draws  irn- 
menfe  quantities  of  frefh  water  from  the 
ocean  by  evaporation*  leaving  the  remain- 
der more  drongly  impregnated  with  fait. 

Dr*  Relhan  , fpeaking  of  the  contents 
of  fea  water,  obferves,  that  the  quantity  of 
fait  contained  in  this  water  varies  very  much' 
in  different  latitudes.  Six  pints  of  water 
near  the  equator,  produced  one  pound  of 
fait,  when  it  required  thirty  pints,  taken 
near  Norway  to  produce  the  fame  quantity. 


He  fays  that  tho’  there  be  not  much  dif- 
ference in  the  faltnefs  of  the  water  taken 
at  different  parts,  furrounding  this  king- 
dom ; yet  he  is  induced  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  fait  water  of  Brighthelmdon, 
from  its  being  fituated  in  the  fouth  of  the 
ifland,  and  hence,  moft  likely  to  receive 
any  advantage  from  the  evaporating  power 
of  the  fun  : and  further,  from  its  not  being 
liable  to  be  mixed  with  frefh  water ; for  the 
neared:  river  on  the  wed  fide.  is  fix  miles 
' : : • didant 
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difiant,  and  that  on  the  eafl:  is  nine  miles : 
the  fea  at  this  place  is  always  clear  and  with- 
out fmell,  a pint  of  this  water  exa&Iy  con- 
tains five  drams  and  fifteen  grains  of  pure 
fait,  five  grains  of  a fubftance  called  bittern, 
which  attracts  humidity  from  the  air,  and 
fix  grains  of  white  calcarious  earth.  Thefe 
contents  being  added  together  make  near- 
ly a twenty  third  part  of  the  whole,  which 
is  a greater  proportion  than  is  found  in  any 
other  bathing  place  in  England. 

The  fame  learned  author  obferves  that 
neither  oil,  bitumen  or  nitre  are  to  be  found 
in  pure  fea  water;  notwithftanding  Marci- 
linus.  Hales,  Rufiel,  and  many  others  are 
of  a contrary  opinion. 

Befides  the  great  conveniences  attending 
bathing  in  the  fea  at  this  place,  there  is  a 
complete  fet  of  cold,  hot,  fhower,  and  va- 
pour baths ; all  plentifully  fupplred  with 
fea  water ; with  which  patients  can  be  ac- 
commodated. 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Aufiter  was  the  firft  who  conftru<?ted 
the  plan  of  thefe  baths,  which  were  begun 
in  the  year  1768,  he  and  Dr.  Ruffel,  Teem- 
ed to  recommend  a hot  bath  of  Tea  water, 
as  much  preferable  to  one  made  of  frefh 
water. 

/ 

We  often  find  patients,  for  whofe  com- 
plaints the  cold  bath  might  be  very  ufeful, 
deprived  of  that  advantage,  either  from  de- 
licacy of  habit  or  from  a dread  of  going  into 
the  fea  ; beiides  at  fome  periods,  the  wea- 
ther might  be  too  ftormy,  and  the  fea  fq 
rough  as  not  to  admit  bathing,  even  to  the 
robuft  and  courageous  : but  all  thefe  incon- 
veniences are  remedied  by  thofe  baths, 
which  are  not  more  expenfive  than  the 
common  machines,  ufed  for  bathing  in  the 
fea. 

The  following  aphorifms,  by  Dr.  Ruffe! 
merit  the  attention,  of  all  thofe  who  ufe 
the  fea  water. 

“ I.  Na- 
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ff  I.  Nature  is  the  healer  of  difeafes, 

“ II.  A phyfician,  therefore,  fhould  aU 
ways  have  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  the  furefl 
guide,  and  tread  in  her  fteps.” 

III.  Thofe  who  labour  under  glandu~ 
lar  difeafes  before  the  years  of  puberty, 
both  men  and  women,  often  grow  well 
afterwards ; the  laid,  by  the  appearing  of 
the  menfes,  and  the  fifcft  by  the  change  of 
the  confiitution.” 

“ IV.  If  obftru&ed  glands  in  women 
be  not  cured  before  the  forty  fifth  year  of 
their  age,  then  the  difeafe  is  renewed,  up- 
on the  ceafing  of  the  menfes.” 

“ V.  But  thofe,  who  are  troubled  with 
obftru&ed  glands,  if  they  are  put  under  the 
care  of  a fkilful  phyfician  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  may  for  the  moft  part  be  prefer 
ved  from  the  generation  of  pus,  by  a due 
treatment  of  the  glandular  fecretions ; but 

when 
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when  they  have  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, nature  generally  finds  fome  means 
to  help  herfelf,  till  fhe  be  oppreffed  with 
old  age,” 

cc  VL  Thofe  glands,  which  do  not  adhere 
flrongly  to  any  part,  which  are  not  painful, 
nor  grown  hard  wjith  repeated  inflam- 
mations, and  which  have  again  fubfideds 
are  chiefly  curable  by  fea  water.” 

t * - 

cc  VII.  If  a morbid"  gland,  either  of  the 
lungs,  or  of  any  other  part  hath  proceeded 
to  maturation,  there  fea  water  is  of  no  ufea 
till  the  retained  matter  be  difcharged.’1 

<e  VIII.  In  tumified  glands,  when  the 
parts  have  cohered  fo  long  and  fo  firmly 
that  no  force  either  of  the  heart  or  of  me- 
dicines, can  open  their  compreffed  tubes; 
then  the  hand  of  the  furgeon  is  the  only 
remedv. 

mf 

* 4 

IX.  But  every  tumour,  which  has  not 
. . : v proceeded 
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proceeded  thus  far,  and  which  ha§  no 
broken  veffels,  is  curable  by  a due  treat- 
ment of  the  glandular  fecretions.’, 

• \ . . * 2 ' ’ 

<c  X.  When,  upon  making  a revulfion 
the  fluxion  paffes  from  one  gland  to  another, 
then  fea  water  is  always  to  be  ufed,  till  the 
fuperfluous  humours  are  difcharged  by  the 
inteftinal  glands.” 

“ XI.  When  the  glands  are  no  longer 
burthened,  and  hence  the  tumours  de- 
creafe ; then  cold  fri&ion  of  the  part  with 
the  fucus,  and  fea  water  to  confirm  the  tone 
of  the  weak  parts,  produced  great  effe&s.” 

“ XII.  Towards  the  end  of  the  cure^ 

-gall  nuts,  peruvian  bark,  and  bathing  in 
the  fea,  may  be  properly  prefcribed. 

<£  XIII.  When  fea  water'  does  not  pafs 

off  foon  by  ftool  it  excites  thirft, 

% / 

“ XIV.  Thofe  women  who  have  not  their 

menfes. 
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Jnenfes,  are  often  cured  by  the  ufe  of  the 
vegetable  ./Etheops  and  fea  water. 

cc  XV.  In  tliofe  cafes  which  are  at- 
tended with  a very  great  acrimony,  fea 
water  fometimes  irritates  too  much ; but 
this  may  be  rectified  by  a milk  diet,  with 
abforbents  and  then  fea  water  may  effedl 
a cure. 

cc  XVI.  Tumified  glands,  by  reafon  of 
their  weak  tone,  are  liable  to  frefh  attacks 
of  the  difeafe. 

<c  XVII.  The  impofthumes  of  the  glands, 
often  rife  again  near  the  old  fcars^  if  the 
coat  of  the  glands  is  not  entirely  deftroyed 
or  confumed. 

“ XVIII.  Thofe  glands  which  are  riot 
flrongly  comprefled  by  any  force,  arc 
chiefly  attacked  with  fluxions,  becaufe  they 
are  lax,  and  perform  their  offices  flug- 
gifhly.” 


“XIX  There- 
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“ XIX.  Therefore  the  fluxions,  chiefly 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  noftrils  were  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  and  often  the  difeafe  returned.” 

<£  XX.  The  diforders  of  the  fmall  glands, 
are  not  fo  eafily  cured  as  thofe  of  the  large.” 

; - *'  • _ / * •'  ■ ■ 1 ; V ' ri\t  1 

tc  XXI.  Many  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  which  nearly  refemble  cancers, 
are  often  relieved,  and  fometimes  alfo  cu- 
red, by  fea  water,  and  other  medicines.” 

<c  XXII.  Sea  water  is  good  againft  putre- 
faction and  reftrains  the  ruptures  of  the 
veflels.” 

<e  XXIII.  The  cure  of  tumours  In  the 
internal  glands,  is  fafeff:  by  fea  water ; and 
no  outward  application  is  to  be  ufed  till  the 
habit  is  changed,  and  the  inward  glands 
relieved/* 

% , r » 

/ • 

ft  XXIV.  Sea  water  keeps  the  body  open' 
and  thereby  affords  an  eafier  paflagb 

K to 
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to  the  fmall  {tones  and  gravel  out  of  the  gall 
bladder.” 

<c  XXV.  Sea  water  is  a very  fafe  purge 
with  foap,  in  a curable  jaundice,  becaufe 
it  diffolves  and  difcufles  the  tumours  of  the 
glands  of  the  liver.” 

“ XXVI.  Deafnefs  that  proceeds  from  a 
fcorbutic  fluxion  upon  the  glands,  of  the 
external  parts  of  the  ear,  is  curable  by  fea 
water.” 

• ' \ .* 

ce  XXVII.  Tumours  in  the  alimentary 
tube,  are  difcufled  by  lea  water,  if  they 
'are  neither-  impofthumated  nor  fcirrhus, 
nor  cancerous ; for  this  remedy  ought  not 
to  be  ufed  while  the  parts  labour  under  an 
inflammation/’ 

<c  XXVIII.  Leannefs  and  a hedtic  fever, 
when  they  proceed  from  the  defedt  of  the 
alimentary  tube,  are  commonly  conquered 
by  fea  water.” 

“ XXIX.  Sailors 
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“ XXIX.  Sailors  by  fea  water,  are  freed 
from  the  retnring  fits  of  bilious  colics  ; after 
the  inflammation  is  removed,  by  bleeding 
and  lenitive  purges.” 

, . ■ . 1 

ci  XXX;  When  a gland  continues  in  a 

fiate  of  inflammation,  bleeding,  nitre,  le- 
nitive purges,  and  whatever  may  pre- 
vent abfceffes  are  to  be  ufed.” 

ec  XXXI.  When  the  inflammation  is  re- 
moved, fea  water  is  proper;  as  it  difperfes 
tumours,  and  ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the 
weak  parts.” 

* ' \ • I ’ 

“ XXXII.  A fever  attended  with  flhi- 
verings,  in  glandular  difeafes,  is  generally 
a fign  that  pus  is  maturated.” 

(e  XXXIII.  If  a difeafed  or  tumified  gland 
feems  fixed,  and  adheres  to  the  part  it 
lies  upon,  and  is  alfo  pretty  hard,  then 
the  cold  bath  is  not  yet  to  be  ufed.” 


<£  XXXIV,  Fat 
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£t  XXXIV.  But  when  the  gland  becomes 
lefs  foft  and  disjoined  from  the  part  it  lies 
upon,  the  liniment  of  the  fea  wreck  may 
be  ufed,  and  the  cure  finifhed  by  bathing 
in  the  fea ; remembering  at  coming  out  to 
drink  as  much  lea  water  as  will  give  two 
or  three  ftools  in  the  day.” 

ec  XXXV.  Difeafesof  the  glands  general- 
ly return  unlefs  the  ufe  of  fea  water  and  bath- 
ing in  the  fea  be  continued,  till  the  parts 
have  recovered  their  due  tone.” 

^ • • ■'  . • 

<c  XXXVI.  Thofe  glands,  which  have 
often  fwelled,  and  again  partly  fublided, 
and  which  upon  new  fluxions,  have  been 
more  fwelled  than  before,  fuch  glands 
feldom  entirely  recover  their  native  forna 
and  beauty.” 

■ i , > - ^ 

£C  XXXVII.  But  if  this  deformity  of  the 
part  that  remains,  gives  any  uneafinefs  to 
the  patient ; it  may  for  the  moft  part,  be 
taken  away  by  the  hand  of  the  Surgeon.” 

XXXVIII.  When, 
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tc  XXXVIII.  When,  by  the  help  of  any 
part,  any  evacuation  or  reparation  from  the 
blood  has  been  performed  for  a long  con- 
tinuance, and  as  it  were  by  cuftom,  and 
the  perfon  receives  no  injury  thereby ; then 
that  evacuation  is  not  to  be  turned  another 
way,  but  is  rather  to  be  continued  in  the 
fame  channel,  if  in  palling  out  of  the  body 
it  is  not  attended  with  much  trouble  or 

danger.”  * 

% 

t(  XXXVIII.  But  if  it  is  very  troublefome 
and  likewife  dangerous,  it  is  not  to  be 
turned  an  other  way,  till  we  have  firft  fub- 
fh'tuted  fome  other  evacuation  in  its  Head, 
either  by  ilfues  or  blifters,  or  by  conHant 
purging  with  fea  water ; that  by  thefe  means 
a paffage  may  bemade  for  the  fuperfluous 
humours  to  difcharge  themfelves  as  ufual, 
by  the  glands  of  the  inteftines” 

<e  XL.  All  critical  tumors  of  fevers,  are 
to  be  left  to  the  Hrength  of  Nature ; that 
we  may  fee  what  fhe  can  perform,  either 

by 
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fcv  way  of  fuppuration  or  diflipation,  before 
we  have  recourfe  tothe  help  of  fea  water ; 
that  is,  if  the  pus  be  generated  in  a fafe 
place,5* 

<c  XLI.  If  the  obftru&ion  be  removed, 
which  had  principally  affe&ed  fome  glands 
it  commonly  attacks  others,  unlefs  timely 
prevented  by  a judicous  treatment ; fo  that 
it  is  ufually  obferved,  when  an  obftrudtion 
of  the  pulmonary  gland,  is  removed  by  art 
or  the  ftrength  of  Nature,  that  the  difeafe 
appears  again  a frefh,  in  the  glands  of  the 
neck.’* 

cc  XLII.  Hot  and  thin  habits  often  bear, 
without  any  inconvenience  fea  water  alone, 
when  they  reject  hotter  medicines  altho* 
joined  with  fea  water.’5 

, t . * - * 

“ XLIII:  But  the  more  flefhy  habits,  that 
have  vitiated  glands;  do  very  well  bear 
sethiops,  cinnabar,  antimony  and  the  afhes 
of  calcined  fubmarine  plants,  and  the  like 

medicines 
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medicines  joined  with  fea  water,  and  the 
fea  water  is  thereby  greatly  affifted. 

“ XXL1V.  Sea  water  is  indued  with 
many  and  great  virtues ; but  the  unfkilfull 
may  make  a very  bad  ufe  of  it.” 

Before  1 conclude  this  little  elTay,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  mention  a very  valuable 
mineral  fpring,  lituated  about  'half  a mile, 
north-weft  of  Brighthelmfton. 

i 

Doctor  Relham  who  in  the  year  1760 
analized,  and  publifhed  an  account  of  its 
waters,  fays  that  the  peafants  had  found 
out  this  fpring  fome  years  before,  being 
unacquainted  with  its  virtues,  and  had  made 
ufe  of  it  for  the  common  neceffaries  of  life, 
as  it  was  the  only  water  appearing  upon 
the  downs  for  many  years;  that  this  fpring 
iffues  from  the  declining  part  of  a little  hill 
covered  with  furze,  and  that  the  foil  around 
it  is  loamy  with  various  ftrata  of  bole,  ochre 
and  umbre.  ' 


That 
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That  this' water  depofited  an  ochfouS 
fediment,  which  caufed  the  inhabitants  to 
fuppofe  it  contained  a mineral ; that  a gen- 
tleman in  that  neighborhood,  having  drank 
it  for  a diforder  in  his  ftomacb , it  had  the 
defred  effect,  which  made  many  others 
try  it  for  various  complaints,  numbers  of 
whom  received  great  benefit ; that  in  the 
laft  fummer  many  patients  drank  it,  on  the 
fpot,  and  from  its  nature  and  the  cures 
performed  by  it,  there  were  ftrong  proofs 
that  it  was  of  the  chalybeat  kind,  and  in  fome 
degree  refembling  that  of  Turnbridge 

In  making  the  following  experiments 
and  obfervations,  he  found  that  when  this 
water  was  examined  in  a glafs,  it  appeared 
of  a whitifh  colour,  temperate  with  regard 
to  heat,  of  a tafte  and  fmell  like  other 
mineral  waters,  and  was  nearly  of  the  fame 
weight  with  diftilled  water. 

That  an  infufion  of  campeachey  wood,- 
, .being  mixed  with  this  water,  became  a deep 
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purple  colour,  and  depofited  a black  fedi- 
ment;  that  the  fame  appearance  took  place 
upon  having  ufed  an  infufion  of  cochineal. 


That  this  water  being  mixed  with  am  in- 
fufion of  galls,  became  inftantaneoufly  pur- 
ple, and  foon  after  black ; that  nearly  the 
fame  colour  was  produced,  by  mixing  it 
with  an  infufion  of  green  tea;  that  fyrup  of 
violets  changed  the  colour  of  this  water  to 
a crimfon,  a proof  that  it  contains  an  acid. 


That  this  water  will  not  unite  with  foap, 
and  that  two  meafures  of  it  being  added  to 
one  of  milk,  when  boiled  produced  a coa- 
gulation. 


That  certain  quantities  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  acids,  being  mixed  with  this  water, 
no  effervefcence  or  inteftine  motion  took 
place,  but  on  the  contrary  the  water  be» 
came  more  clear,  and  pellucid;  the  acids 
more  effedlually  diffolving  the  mineral  fub- 
fiances  contained  in  this  fpring, 

L 


That, 
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That  diftilled  water  faturated  with  lime, 
being  mixed  with  this  mineral  water,  in 
fome  time  will  turn  milky,  and  that  a pre- 
cipitation of  the  lime  will  take  place,  being 
a proof  that  this  water  is  impregnated  with 
fixed  air. 

That  this  water  being  mixed  in  certain 
proportions  with  fixed  or  volatile  alkalis,  or 
lixivium  of  tartar,  fpitit  of  hartfhorn,  fpiri.t 
offalammoniacum,  depofited  an  orange  co- 
loured fediment. 

That  by  diftilling  and  evaporating  this 
water,  by  different  means,  it  was  found, 
that  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  exifting  in 
a pint  of  it,  was  at  leaf!  equal  to  twenty 
grains:  that  this  matter  is  compofed  of 
ochre,  mixed  with  a white  earth,  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  fpirit  of  fea  fait. 

This  author  further  obferves  that  fo  pow- 
erful a mineral  water  as  this  is,  being  freely 
drapk  with  out  proper  directions,  may  pro- 
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duce  very  great  inconveniencies,  as  well  as 
remarkable  advantages  in  bodies  well  or  ill 
difpofed  to  receive  its  effetfls  ; and  it  was 
accordingly  obferved,  that  from  the  injudi- 
cious ufe  of  it,  many  people  complained, 
of  fevers,  head  achs,  and  the  piles : effedls 
eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  if  we  attend  to 
the  conftipating  power,  which  this  water 
muft  neceffarily  poflefs,  from  the  quantity 
of  ochre  contained  in  it. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved  that  the  waters 
of  Tunbridge  differ  greatly  from  this  fpring, 
an  point  of  ftrength;  it  appearing  from  the 
experiments  of  Dotflor  Lucas,  that  a certain 
quantity  of  Tunbridge  water  only  contained 
two  grains  and  three  quarters,  of  a mineral 
fubftance  when  the  fame  quantity  taken 
from  the  fpring,  at  Brighthelmfton,  contain- 
ed near  fourteen  grains  of  a fubftance  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  the  former. 

V ' - 

Dotftor  Relhan  further  obferves  that  the 
advantages  which  appeared  to  arife  from 
the  ufe  of  this  water,  drank  in  a proper 

quantity 
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quantity,  were,  an  increafe  of  appetite  and 
fpirits,  ftrength  and  agility;  particularly  to 
perfons  of  lax  and  feeble  habits ; patients 
therefore  labouring  under  weaknefs,  the 
confequence  of  irregular  living,  illicit  plea- 
fures,  debilities  arifing  from  bad  manage- 
ment in  lying  in,  &c.  were  by  this  water 
greatly  relieved. 

V ' v ‘ i 1 - ■ - ' • c * " / + s - - 
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How  far  the  nature  of  this  water  may  be 
meliorated  by  dilution,  or  adapted  to  parti- 
cular conflitutions,  by  buffering  the  ochre 
to  fubfide,  or  fufpending  it ; by  the  affift- 
ance  of  a congenial  acid ; how  properly  it 
may  be  drank  unaltered,  when  aflifted  by 
an  aperient  medicine,  or  ufed  as  a corrobor- 
ant, after  a purgative  courfe  of  fait  water;  he 
fays  are  matters  not  yet  determined  with  a 
proper  degree  of  precifion.  - 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  juftly 
Infer,  that  a fpring  of  fo  powerfull  a nature 
and  fiuated  fo  convenient  to  this  falutary 
place  of  retirement,  ought  to  merit  the  moft 
ferioUs  attention  of  the  Faculty.  We 
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We  find  from  the  above  analy  fis  -thkt  this 
water  contains,  a considerable  quantity  of 
fixed  air ; whofe  medical  virtue^  were  lit- 
tle understood  till  the  learned  Do6lors 
Black,  Mackbride,  Prieftly,  Dobfon,  Per- 
cival,  Hulme,  &c.  favoured  the  world  with 
their  ufefull  difcoveries;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  from  the  feveral  advnatages  that 
have  been  received,  both  from  the  external 
and  internal  ufe  of  fixed  air;  others  may  be 
prompted  to  make  ftili  further  refearches. 

7.  7 y n- 

I Shall  continue  my  experiments  and 
enquiries,  concerning  the  nature  and  medi- 
cal effe&s  of  this  water. 

\ 

Some  time  hence  I hope  to  prefent  the 
world  with  fomething  more  complete,  with, 
regard  to  the  effe&s  of  different  kinds  of  air, 
fea  and  mineral  waters ; any  obfervations 
upon  thefe  fubjedts,  which  may  be 
communicated  to  the  Author  during  the 
fummer  feafon  at  BrighthelmSton,  or  in  the 
winter,  diredled  to  him  in  Thanet-Place, 

Temple 
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Temple-Bar,  London;  fhall  be  gratefully 
acknowledged,  and  faithfully  arranged  in 
future  publications. 
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